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though it is commonly so denominated. 


the natural order of coronaria, and the bromelia of 
Jussieu. According to the Linnean system by Gme- 
lin there are seven species. It is not the Aloe, al- 


All the Agaves have their central leaves closely 
folded over each other, and embracing the flower 
stem in the centre, so that these never flower till all 
the leaves are expanded ; and when the flower is 
past the plant dies: whereas the flower stem of the 
Aloe is produced on one side of the centre, annually 


and more erect than those of the others—this sort has 
not flowered in England. 

2. Agave Vivipara or Childing Agave, never 
grows to a large size, and as it produces no suckers 
from the root, it cannot be increased till it flowers. 
It was first cultivated by Mr. Miller, in 1731—Wm. 
Bartram, who was sent out ona botanical tour by 
Dr. Fothergill of London, saw this variety in fiower, 
near the Musquito river, in Florida, in 1773—his 
words are: “I continued along the beach a quarter 


from the same plant; and the leaves are more ex- | Of @ mile, and came up to a forest of the Agave Vi- 
panded. vipara. I term ita forest, because the scapes or flow- 
The Agave is known in South America * its In- “" er pet» ys thirty ones pene tops 
dian names, Tuna and Maguey, and is there con- SRQSng 8 ae es these 
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founded with the Aloe. The Agave is an American, 
and the Aloe an Asiatic plant. The following is 
thought to be a correct description of the different 
varieties of this really admirable production of nature. 


1. Agave Americana—whose stems when vigorous 
rise to a great height, (more than forty feet) and 
branch out on every side, so as to form a kind of py- 
ramid, composed of greenish red flowers, which stand 
erect, and come out in thick clusters, making a beau- 
tiful appearance. If it be protected from the cold in 
autumn, a succession of new flowers will be pro- 
duced for near three months, in favorable seasons. 


plants growing near each other occupied a space of 
ground of several acres. When their’seeds are ripe 
they vegetate and grow on the branches until the 
stem dries, when the young plants fall tothe ground, 
take root, and fix themselves in the sand.” 

3. Agave Virginica, resembies the first so much as 
not to be distinguishable from it, except by good 
judges. The leaves are narrower and of a paler co- 
lor, the stems are not so high, nor do they branch in 
the same manner, bat the flowers are collected intoa 
close head at the top. 

4. Agave Lurida, has two varieties—1. The Vera 





Cruz Agave, which resembles the first, with thinner 
leaves, indentures at the edges much closer, and not 
so deep, and blacker spines. 2. The rigid and nar- 
row leaved Agave, with long, narrow, stiff leaves, 


It has been supposed that it requires a hundred years 
to bring it to perfection. In hot countries it will 
flower in a few years. In this climate, under the 
most favorable circumstances, none have been known 
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to flower in less than forty or fifty years. 








AG: AVE AMERICANA, “OR CENTURY 
PLANT. 





This antient denizen of the Manor garden, was 
purchased just after the revolutionary war, at the 
sale of a confiscated estate in the city of New-York. 
It was then a well grown plant, and has been stand- 
ing in the green house of its present owner nearly 
sixty years—the strong probability is, that this Agave 
is now between 80 and 100 years old. 

A few weeks ago, for the first time, it gave signs 
of putting forth a flower stem. When the bud ap- 
peared, it grew with astonishing rapidity, (eighteen 
inches in twenty four hours) and has continued to 
tise until it is at this time nearly seventeen feet high. 
Ithas already produced some eight or ten branches, 
which are rapidly forming flower buds. 

An event of such rare occurrence had awakened 
public attention to such a degree, that the managers 
of the Albany Orphan Asylum, being in great want 
of funds to sustain that interesting charity, applied 
to Gen. Van Rensselaer to have the plant placed at 
their disposal for exhibition. The correspondence 
on that subject has been published, and the General’s 
aswer granting the request, and reserving free ad- 
mission to the tenants of the manor, is alike grateful 
to the managers and honorable to him. 

A brief description of the Agave Americana, com- 
piled from many books, the correctness of which is 
Verified by a gentleman now in Albany, who has re- 
sided in South America, and is familiar with the dif- 
ferent species, together with an engraving of the 
Plant, may be interesting to the pubiic. 

Agave, from ayavog (admirable) in botany, a ge- 
Aus of the hexandria monogynia class and order ; of 





The first that flowered in England is said to have 
been Mr. Cowell’s, at Houton, in 1729. 


The Karatto Agave is a variety brought from St. 
Christophers, and the name is given to other species 
of this genus, and has leaves from 24 to 3 feet long 
and about three inches broad, ending in a black spine 








entire, and terminated by a stiff black spine. 

5. Agave T'uberosa, or tuberous rooted Agave, has 
leaves indented at the edges, and each indenture ter- 
minates in a spine, the root is thick and swells close 
above the surface of the ground, in other respects it 
agrees with the last species. It has two varieties, 
the single and the double thorned Agave. 

6. Agave Fetida, has long, narrow, stiff leaves, of 
a pale green color, waved on their edges, those on 
the side spread open, and those in the centre are 
closely folded over each other, encompassing the bud. 
The juice of the leaves has a bad smell. It is seldom 
more than three feet high, but the flower stem rises 
near twenty and branches out in the manner of the 
first, but more horizontally, and the flowers are 
smaller and of a greener color. A plant of this species, 
which flowered in 1755 and then died, was cultivated 
in 1690 in the royal gardens at Hampton court. Of 
the leaves are formed ropes, and various kinds of 
cloth, which serve for garments and other purposes. 

7. The Agave Cubensis has spinous leaves, and a 
hexapetalous corolla. M. La Mark makes this a 
variety of the Agave Mexicana, the Metl or Maguey 
of the Mexicans. It grows in Mexico and the island 
of Cuba. The mucilaginous juice is used as soap 
for washing, and the leaves are formed into a thread 
which serves for ropes, cloth, and other uses. 

The Baron Humboldt in his work on New Spain 
thus describes the Agave Fetida, or Maguey of Mexico. 


In the Spanish colonies there are several species 
of the Maguey which deserve a careful examination, 
and of which several, on account of the division of 
their corolla, the length of their stamina, and the 
form of these stigmata, appear to belong to a differ- 
ent genus. The Maguey or Mell cultivated in Mexi- 
co are numerous varieties of the Agave Americana 
which has become so common in our gardens, with 
yellow fasciculated and straight leaves, and stamina 
twice as long as the pinking of the corolla. We 
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must not confound this with the Agave Cubensis of 
Jaquin, called by M. La Mark Agave Mexicana, and 
which has been believed by some botanists, for what 
reason I know not, the principal object of the Mexi- 
can cultivation. 

In the province of Caraccas and Cumana the 
Agave Cubensis, is called Magtey de Cocuy. Ihave 
seen stocks (hampes) loaded with flowers from 38 to 
45 feet in height. At Caraccas the Agave Ameri- 
cana is called Maguey de Cocuiza. The finest culti- 
vations which I have seen, are in the valley of Tolu- 
ca, and on the plains of Cholula. The plants only 
begin to yield the juice which goes by the name of 
honey, when the stem is on the point of development. 
Its proximity is announced by the direction of the 
radical leaves, which are observed by the Indians 
with much attention. These leaves which are then 
inclined towards the earth, rise all of a sudden, and 
they endeavour to form a junction to cover the stem 
which is on the point of formation. 

The bundle of central leaves (el Corazon) becomes 
at the same time of a clearer green and lengthens 
perceptibly. They then begin to collect the juice, of 
which the pulqué (pronounced poulca) ismade. They 
cut the bundle of central leaves, and enlarge insensi- 
bly the wound, and cover it with lateral leaves, which 
they raise up by drawing them close and tying them 
to the extremities. In this wound the vessels appear 
to deposit all the juice which would have formed the 
colossal hampe, or stem loaded with flowers. 

This is a true vegetable spring, which keeps run- 
ning for two or three months and from which the In- 
dian draws three or four times a day. A vigorus 
plant will yield nearly two gallons each day for from 
four to five months, amounting to more than 250 gal- 
lons. And this from a plant scarcely 4 feet 9 inches, 
high, growing on the most arid grounds, and fre- 
quently on banks of rocks hardly covered with vege- 
table earth. This plant with firm and vigorous 
leaves is neither affected by drought nor hail nor the 
excessive cold which prevails in the higher Cordilleras 
of Mexico. The sta’ perishes after efflorescence. 
An infinity of shoots then spring up from the root of 
the decayed plant. 

If a field is of old cultivation, we may culculate 
that a 12th or 14th of the plants will yield honey an- 
nually and that after a delay in the first instance from 
of fifteen to eighteen ye irs. 

The honey or juice of the Agave is of a very agree- 
able sour taste. It easily ferments, on account of the 
sugar and mucilage it contains. The operation is 
terminated in three or four days. The vinous bever- 
age which resembles cider, has an odor of putrid 
meat, extremely disagreeable, but the Europeans who 
have been able to get over the aversion which this 
fetid odor inspires, prefer pulqué to every other 
liquor. 

A very intoxicating brandy is formed from the pul- 
qué, which his called Mezical or Aguardiente de Ma. 
guey. Ihave been assured that the plant cultivated 
for distillation differs essentially from the common 
Maguey or Maguey de pulque. It appears to be 
smaller, and to have the leaves not so glaucous (sea 
green) but not having seen it in flower, I cannot judge 
of the difference between the two species. 

But the Maguey is not only the vine of the Mexi- 
cans, it can also supply the place of the hemp of Asi, 
and the papyrus (Cyperus papyrus) of the Egyp- 
tians. The paper on which the ancient Mexicans 
painted their hieroglyphice] figures, was made of the 
fibres of Agave leaves, macerated in wacer, and dispo- 
sed in layers like the fibers of the Egyptian Cyperus, 
and the mulberry of the South sea islands. 

The thread which is obtained from the Maguey, 
is known in Europe by the name of pite thread, and 
it is preferred by naturalists to every other, because 
it is less subject to twist. 


The juice which the agave yields when it is still 
far from the period of efflorescense is very acri¢, and 
is successfully employed as a caustic in the cleansing 
of wounds. The prickles which terminate the leaves 
served formerly like those of the Cactus, for pins and 
nails to the Indians. 

We may conclude from all that we have related, 
respecting the use of the different parts of the Ma- 
guey, that next to the maize and potato, this plant is 
the most useful of all the productions with which na- 
ture has supplied the mountaineers of Equinoxial 
America.—Humboldt’s New Spain. pp. 369 to 376. 

The ascent was toilsome, but the top was open, 
| and so covered with that beautiful plant that we cal- 
{led it the Mountain of Aloes. Some were just peep- 
ing out of the ground, other were 20 or 30 feet high, 
and some gigantic stalks were dead; flowers which 
would have kindled rapture in the breast of beauty 
had bloomed and died in this desolate mountain, un- 
seen except by the passing Indian.—Stephen’s Central 
America, vol. 1, p. 90. 

The pith of the stem after flowering, and it be- 
comes dry, is used in South America for razor straps, 
and for which it is eminently calculated on account 
of its solicious quality. 





GUN MAKING. 





Amcng the variety of trades carried on in this 
country with much success is that of gan making. 
In our large cities there has been establ. shed ficto 
ries for the manufacture of fowling guns, which have 
for a time turned off very excellent work; but, as the 
main expense of making such articles is the labor ex- 
pended upon them, the foreign agents have always 
been able to undersell the American work.wen, by 
reason of the cheapness of labor in England, France 
and Germany, from whence the American markets 
are supplied; indeed, the Dutch work has for years 
sold for less than half thatthe American workman can 
afford it, so that in this branch of the business, and it 
is much the largest part of it, there has been but sor- 
ry success to those who have undertaken it. 

In the manufacture of muskets, the encouragement 
of government, by giving large contracts, fur a while 
So stimulated the business as to produce an excell nt 
article; indeed, as good as any ever made. Most of 
the muskets now made for government are made at 
the government armories at Springfield, Mass., and 
Harper's ferry, Va., as are the rifles and pistols for 
their use. 

Butrifle making, in its perfection, is truly Ameri- 
can. No foreizn rifles that I have ever seen were 
worth owning, and the reason that the American rifle 
is the best is that the American workmen shoot with 
them and learn practically the requirements of a good 
gun, which the mere manufacturer will never know, 
for where such correctness is required as in cutting 
the rifle, sighting, detanting, &e., it can only be done 
by the ‘‘cut and try” system. To be sure, the theory 
may be well understood, and the workmen first rate 
mechanics, yet, without the practical knowledge of 
their use they invariably fail; or, if they approximate 
to goodness it is much by chance. I speak this from 
much knowledge of the making apd the using of the 
article, and therefore speak with confidence, and 
was I now about to buy me a rifle at a strange shop, 
my first inquiry would be—‘‘is the workman a good 
shot?” 

Next to the chronometer I know of nothing that re- 
quires so many close considerations as to workman- 
ship, material and mathematical calculation, as the 
rifle, considering the amount of work required to 
make a good one, and some of these I shall hint at as 
well for information to makers as to buyers. 

First, then, as to materials; the excellence of the 
barrel depends much upon the evenness of the mate- 








rial as to density, hence that material which has the 
most perfect density and fineness, whether hard or 
soft comparatively, is the best to be used; therefore, 
I think, cast steel well and evenly annealed, make» 
the most perfect barrel—next to it plain soft iron. 
For more strength and beauty, twisted stubbs may be 
wound and welded upon the common iron (the best 
refined soft iron should be used) giving the appear. 
ance of wound or twisted barrels outside, with 
straight even iron within; these make excellent and 
beautiful articles. Casi steel is the evenest metal, 
when good, that I have ever worked, and when pro- 
perly used makes a beautiful finish. 

Our rifle makers do not pay proper regard to the 
proportion of their barrels, generally making them 
nearly or quite as large at the muzzle as at the breech, 
using more iron in them than is necessary, or at least 
where it is not necessary or useful. The reason is 
that the gun is much easier sighted, for correct shoot- 
ing, upon a square straight barre! than upon a taper. 
ing one, and the difficulty to unscicntific workmen 
has induced so general a use of that kind of barrel, 
that thousands think another shape would not do for 
‘cut bore guns.” (as they are termed by many in con- 
tradistinction of a sort of mongrel things known by 
the misnomer of “ smooth bore rifles,’ made in the 
general shape of rifles without cutting the barrels,) 
and when asked the reason why they are so made 
they generally answer that ‘‘they hold out better,’’ 
that is, they are steadier when held out in aim. An- 
other disproportion is in the length of the barrel; a 
general opinion prevailing that *‘ long ones shoot the 
best,” an opinion easily proved correct, and not cor- 
rect. The fact is, there isa better range of sight 
with the longer barrel, whilst the short one will car- 
ry better than the long; that is, to a greater distance 
with the same charge, proving that it discharges the 
ball easier; and when the sights are so extended as 
to give the same length or distance from the eye to 
the forward sight, they are shown to do better shoot- 
ing than those longer than about fifty limes in length 
the diameter of the bore, which is about the length 
that shoots the strongest, as tested with the best pow- 
der, upon experiment. 


Rifle barrels should be made in length according to 
the width of bore, and the main heft of metal should 
be as for shot guns at the breech, the taper being al- 
lowed for by raising the forward sight. Undoubtedly 
the heavier the barrel the steadier it may be held, un- 
til too great a weight be had for the muscles of the 
shooter, which by too hard straining will tremble. 
There is every thing in cutting the barrels to have a 
perfect rifle, anl, notwithstanding the obvious philo- 
sophy of the thing, not one in twenty of the best 
workmen know why a particular kind of “ crease’’ 
or ‘‘gain” is the best, only that it ‘ shoots 
better,” which they have learned by trying. The 
philosophy of it may be stated in familiar terms, thus: 
by cutting small gains through the barrel, in a spi- 
ral manner, perfectly parallel to each other, an edge 
is formed upon them, which holds upon the “ patch” 
of cloth or buckskin in which the bullet is wrapped 
and snugly forced down the bore so as to turn the ball 
when shot from the gun, changing continually the po- 
sition, so that if the bu!let is not perfectly round, or of 
unequal compactness or heft upon its different sides, 
its tarn each time brings it again upen centre, so that 
every five, six or eight feet, according to the twist of 
the cut, the ball must incline upon every side equally; 
thus a directness is had which cannot be got where 
the bullet is left free to an inequality of heft or 
roundness: as forced against the atmosphere with 
such velocity, there is created a vast friction, or re- 
sistance, to which the least inequality of roundness, 
heft or smoothness will yield the ball from its line. 
It must be obvious, then, there is the greatest neces- 
sity for having the barrel or bore of it perfectly 
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straight, and the grooves or cuts perfectly even in 
depth and twist, and of the finest finish possiole, 
hence the evener and finer the metal the better. 
Again, there should be an equal amount of metal up- 
on each side of the barrel, so as to equalize the spring 
which always occurs upon the discharge of the piece. 
Should you think the above worth a place in your 
paper, and a continuation of the subject desirable, I 
will furnish the articles. B. C. T. 





. REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


AMERICAN PATENTS ISSUED IN MARCH. 

1. Robinson & Hall, Boston, Mass., for an improve- 
ment in door locks and latches. 

2. William C. Grimes, York, Penn., for an im- 
provement in the machine for hulling clover seed. 

3. George John Newberg, a citizen of the United 
States, residing in London, Eng., for an improved 
mode of rendering fabrics water proof. 

4. Job S. Gold, Philadelphia, Penn., for a refrige- 
rator, 

5. Moses and Samuel Pennock, East Marlborough 
Penn., for improvements in the drill, or seed planter. 

6. Orlando Jones, Eng., for an improvement in the 
process, or processes, of manufacturing starch. 

7. David Philips, Georgetown, Penn., for improve- 
ments in circular saws, and the mode of driving them. 

8. Justus Kider, Woodburn, Ill., for an improve- 
ment in the plowing and planting machine. 

9. John M. Van Odeal, Ill., for improvements in 
the horizontal wind mill. 

10. Hunter & Harris, Va., for improvements in the 
mode of constructing and propelling steam vessels. 

11. Shepherd & Loring, Southwark, Penn., for an 
improvement in the manver of manufacturing but- 
hinges, by casting them in combined metallic moulds. 

12. Josiah M. Read, Boston, Mass., for an improve- 
ment in clamps for crimping leather. 

13. Alfred Churchill, Geneva, Iil., for an improve- 
ment in the harvesting machine. 

14. Robert Cornelius, Philadelphia, Penn., for an 
improvement in gas lamps. 

15. Aivin C. Goell, Washington, D. C., for an im 
proved machine for boring the conical openings into 
the composition which constitutes the charge of war 
rockets. 

16. James King, Morristown, N. J., for improve- 
ment in the mortising machine. 

17. Nelson J. Wemmer, Philadelphia, Penn., for 
an improved apparatus for filing saws. 

18. Henry Burger, Danville, Ia., for an improve- 
ment in the cross cul saw. 

19. Michael B. Dyott, Philadelphia, Penn., for an 
improvement in the lamp for burning camphine. 

20. John J. Howe, Derby, Ct., for improvements 
in the machine for making pins. 

21. William Perrin, Lowell, Mass., for a square 
joint dovetailing machine. 

22. Jesse Tuttle, Boston, Mass., for an improve- 
ment in the rolary steam engines. 

23. Henry R. Sawyer, New York, for an improve- 
ment in the mode of constructing fire places and chim- 
ney stacks. 

24. George W. Cherry, Washington, D. C., for im- 
provements in the machine for excavating ditches. 

25. Joseph Francis, New York, for an improve- 
ment in the /ife boat. 

26. Cardes & Locke, Newport Eng. for improve- 
ments in the rotary sleam engine. 

27. Francis R. Torbet, Paterson, N. J., for an im- 
proved apparatus for regulating the pressure of steam 
= other fluids, confined in pipes and other recepta- 
cles. 





28. Benjamin & Henry B. Tatham, Philadelphia, 
Penn., assignees of John & Charles Hanson, Had- 
dersfield, Eng., for an improvement in machinery for 
manufacturing lead and other pipes 
_ 29. William W. Van Loan, Catskill, N. Y., for an 
improvement in propelling boats and other vessels. 

30. Hobday & Cooke, Portsmouth. Va., for an im- 
Provement in the construction of wheels for propel- 
ling boats. 

31. Samuel S. Allen, Miamisburg, O., for an im- 


yrovement in the machine for husking and shelling 
rm. 





32. William M. Hall, Wallingford, Ct., for an im- 
provement in the bee hive. 

33. Benjamin Morrison, Harrisburg, Penn., for an 
improvement in the counter scales for druggists. 

34. Carey McFarland, Barre, Mass., for improve- 
ments in the machine for splitting palm leaf. 

35. David C. Lockwood, New Windsor, N. Y., for 
an improvement in the machine for excavating earth. 





COFFRE DAM USED IN EXCAVATING 
ROCK. 





The navigation of the Ribble being much impeded 
by natural bars or weirs of sandstone rock, compact 
gravel, or loose sand, several ineffectual attempts 
were made to remove these hindrances, and eventual- 
ly Messrs. Stevenson and Sons (of Edinburgh) were 
consulied, and under their directions the present 
works were commenced. About half a mile below 
Preston, a bed of sandstone rock, upwards of 300 
yards in length, stretches quite across the river; the 
higher parts are frequently left dry during the summer 
months. This natural wier exerts such an influence 
upon the flow of the tides, that neap tides which at 
twelve miles distance rise 14 feet, are not at all per- 
ceived at the quay at Preston. It was proposed to 
cut a channel through this bar, affording an average 
navigable depth of 20 feet at high water of spring 
tides. In some places, therefore, the excavation 
would be 13 feet six inches deep. After consi‘era- 
tion it was determined to make use of a series of cof- 
fre dams, as the most effectuai and economical mode 
of proceeding. Their construction may be thus briefly 
described:—A double row of wrought-iron bars, 24 
inches in diameter, with jumper points worked upon 
them, were inserted vertically into the rock at regu- 
lar intervals of 3 feet apart laterally, the second row 
being placed 3 feet behind the front row. Whena 
sullicient number of bars were fixed, a tire of plank- 
ing, 3 inches thick, with clasps to enable the planks 
to be fixed to the rods, was placed withinside. The 
lower edges of the planks were cut out roughly to the 
inequalities of the rock ; they were then lowered, and 
by means of an iron rod, with a crooked end, those 
parts which did not touch the bottom were ascertain- 
ed, and a change in the form made, until the plank 
rested its whole length on the rock: the lower edge 
was then beveled off, and being finally lowered to its 
place, the plank was beaten down by the force of a 
heavy mallet, upon an upright piece of wood resting 
upon the upper edge of the planks; the lower bevel- 
ed edge yielding to the blows, sunk into the irregu- 
larities of the rock, and thus ultimately, in connexion 
with the puddle behind it, formed a perfectly water- 
tight joint. The lower planks being fixed, the upper 
ones were placed upon them; transverse tie bars 
werc inserted at intervals; and the clay puddle was 
formed in the usual manner. In order that the navi- 
gation of the river should not be impeded, the dia- 
gonal stays were all placed inside the dams. These 
stays had joints at the upper ends, and being slipped 
over the tops of the iron rods, and kept in their places 
by cotters, their lower ends could be moved either 
horizontally or vertically, as the irregularity of the 
rock required:—as the excavation proceeded, longer 
stays were easily substituted, by merely removing the 
cotter, sliding up the short stay, and replacing it by 
another suited to the increased depth. 
the dam were kept together by bars of iron connected 
by two horizontal wale pieces, 10 inches, by 6 inches, 
placed on the outside of the vertica! iron rods. When 
the dary was thus constructed, the water was pumped 
out by a steam engine of ten-horses power. The 
whole of the excavation, which was 300 yards in 
length, and 100 feetin width, was to be completed 
with three lengths of coffre dams, so contrived as to 
inclade within the second stretch the lower side of 
the first dam, in order to excavate the rock in which 
that row of piles was fixed. The first and second 
lengths have been executed ; the third is now in pro- 
gress, and the excavation is proceeding very rapidly. 
The sandstone rock does not require gunpowder. 
The total quantity to be excavated is estimated at 
31,000 cubie yards. Some doubt existed in the mind 
of the engineer as to the security of the iron rod piles 
by merely jumping them from 15 to 18 inches into the 
rock; they have, however, proved to be perfectly 
firm during heevy floods, when the whole dam has 
been submerged, and the velocity of the current which 
ee rushing over it was not less than five miles per 

our. 





“ The river is still falling,”’ said one darky to an- 
other, when on the Mississippi. “ Well, it has a bed 
under it,’’ replied the other. 


The sides of 





INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 


MANUFACTURES IN VIRGINIA. 


The abundance and cheapness of water power in 
Virginia, united with many other natural resources 
and advantages, must make her a great manufactur. 
ing State in the course of time. e learn by an arti- 
cle in the Buchanan Mountaineer, that the people of 
that place are turning their attention to domestic 
manufactures. Mr. B. Amen has in operation 176 
spindles, 4 looms and 4 carding machines, where 
blankets of all sizes are manufactured,—the best 
(says the writer) I have ever seen.” Mr. A. also 
manufactures jeans for summer and winter wear, 
are said to be unsurpassed. Mr. John Bonsack has 
an establishment on a larger scale, having some 300 
spindles, 8 carding machines and 4 looms, all of the 
finest machinery. “The English manufacturer for- 
merly boasted he could manufacture from the fleece 
a warm garment in 24 hours, and the skill and enter- 
prize of John Bansack can do the same.” 








THAMES TUNNEL. 


The Thames Tunnel has cost two millions of dol- 
lars. It is 1200 feet long and is built in the most du- 
rable manner, so that it will last for ages, unless an 
earthquake should interfere with it. It saves three 
miles of travel through crowded thoroughfares. With 
the experience acquired in building this tunnel, it is 
supposed a second could be built for one half of the 
money. Waterloo bridge and London bridge, ov 
the Thames, (stone bridges) cost five million dollars 
each. 





ELECTROTYPE. 
The Bavarian sculptor, Stigelmayer, has brought 
to great perfection the the galvano-plastic process. 
In the space of two or three hours, colossal statues 
in plaster are covered with a coat of copper, which 
takes with the greatest accuracy the most minute 
and delicate touches, giving the whole the appear- 
ance and solidity of the finest casts in bronze. M. 
Stigelmayer has also applied his process to the 
smallest objects, as flowers, plants, and even in- 
sects, bringing them out with such accuracy, that 
they seem to have been executed Ly the hands of 
the most skilful artists —Letter from Munich. 





SILK BUSINESS. 


In 1840 Pennsylvania paid $101 89 in the form of 
bounties on silk grown in the state this year. In 
1841, the increased production of silk by her citizens 
was such that the bounties amounted to $4,418 55. 
In Delaware County one person cleared upwards of 
$200 by a single crop of worms. Miss Rapp, of 
Economy, raised nearly 400 pounds, and drew $1700 
from the State Treasury for bounty, a sum which 
must have more than paid all her expenses. 

In Tennessee the business is making rapid strides. 
At the last session of the Legislature of that State, a 
bounty law was passed allowing a dollar and a half 
per pound on silk raised and reeled in the State by 
the same person. Great crops were produced last 
season. Frederick A.. Ross, of Hawkins county, 
made this season 200 pounds of reeled silk, which 
sold promptly for five dollars per pound, A number 
of persons have commenced the business this season, 
and a great product is expected. 

Whitmarsh’s great establishment at Northampton, 
Mass., is in successful progress. He had 18 hands 
employed in setting out mulberries a fortnight ago, 
and has received orders for five millions of trees ! 





NEW CAVERN IN SCHOHARIE. 


We are informed that another cavern has been re- 
cently discovered, about four miles north of Schoha- 
rie, C. H. It has been explored for five miles, and 
the end not yet reached. Itis said that it will suc- 
cessfully compete with the Celebrated Cave, discover- - 
ed in Schoharie a few days since. Two or three 
our citizens went out,a few years since and were en- 
gaged exploring it from nine o'clock in the morning 
until five in the afternoon, withou' having gone over 
the whole of it then, In some places it is an hundred 
and more feet high. Stalactites and stalagmites, with 
a variety of other mineralogical specimens are scat- 
tered about in profusion. Our fellow citizen, Mr. 
Jonn S. Bonny. who has had some experience in the 
business, intends going out and making a thorough 
and full exploration of the new cavera in all its parts. 
We shall endeavor to give our readers the result of 
his labors. —Schenectada Reflector. 
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SELF-CULTIVATION. 


By I. W. DUNHAM. 


Almost every thing wi.ich presents itself to the 
human mind admits of profound investigation. 
And fully to understand any subject—to seek out 
the harmony of relations, and appreciate its bear- 
ing, requires not only the exercise but the perfec- 
tion of the intellect. There is evidence of pro- 
gress towards this perfection in the enthusiasm 
which is manifested by all, in the particular de- 
partments to which each gives his attention. The 
various faculties of the mind—moral and intel- 
lectual, were evidently given us for use. We are 
therefore fulfilling the design of our Creator only 
when we are advancing towards the perfection of 
these faculties. 

If this be true of individuals, it must be true of 
the great mass of the human family. It has been 
the maxim that ‘‘the mechanic must not go be- 
yond his tool,” or in other words, let each class 
of society restrain its thoughts within its own pe- 
culiar sphere of action. Such have been the views 
of the favored few, who would bind down the 
thoughts and restrain the abilities of the many; 
and even in the present day, we fear the sentiment 
is not wholly eradicated, that the field of thought, 
vast and boundless as it is, should be the exclu- 
sive possession of a part rather than the common 
property of the whole. But He who has given 
thought to man has also given him freedom of 
thought. No recipient has the right to proclaim 
himself the favored one, or to monopolize that 
which like the air we breathe was given as a com- 
mon benefit to all. Were it true that the great 
Dispenser of all things designed the wealth of 
mind as the special inheritance of rank or station, 
particular circumstances would ever be productive 
of that wealth. But such is not the fact. No 
station can claim it—no circumstance produce it. 
The humble peasant with his lowly cot and simple 
fare may be richer in the wealth of thought than 
he who lords it over an empire. The toil worn 
artizan with laboring hand and pallid brow may 
gather jewels from the depths of mind, which 
shall vie in lustre with the rarest gems that deck 
the brow of earth’s proudest son. The peasant 
Burns sings as sweetly as the titled Byron, and in 
strains more touching and impressive. The plow- 
man Rittenhouse traces the courses of the heavenly 
bodies and marks each change and position with 
an accuracy no less full and complete than the fa- 
yored one of ptinces. The mechanic Franklin in 
power of investigation, and originality of inven- 
tion, yields not in comparison with those who 
have labored in the fields of science under the 
brightest sunshine of high and lordly patronage. 

Each department of thought has gathered devo- 
tees from every rank in life, and its garlands rest 
alike on the brows of the humble and high-born. 
Then why attempt to assign the immunities of 
thought to any particular class? It is vain. Roll 
back the ocean surge, but think not to restrain the 
energies of mind, and the onward course of 
thought. It is incited by a power over which hu- 
man might has no control. 

The manifestations of the divine nature in man 
holds within itself the power which shall elevate 
him to the loftiest gradations of the being of light, 
or sink him to the lowest depths where darkness 


man has gathered kingdoms at his bidding, and 
buried beneath the sands of the east millions of 
human beings. A simple monk of the Augustine 
age went forth from his cloistered cell and thun- 
dered in the ears of papal supremacy the idea of 
religious toleration; its echo was caught by awak- 
ing thousands ; and the anathemas of the pope 
fell powerless as autumn leaves before the rushing 
storm. That idea is still in progress; and its ef- 
fects are seen in the downfall of intolerance, the 
dispersion of ignorance and the restoration of true 
religion. 

But another and bolder idea has been promul- 
gated. Equality of rights and freedom of thought 
is the inspiring theme which is rousing the slum- 
bering energies of a world. Its onward progress 
who can foretel? Itis this and this alone which 
is to work the political and civil regeneration of 
our race. Freedom of thought! It has might, 
and power, and magic in the sound. It touches 
the mysteries of science and the arcana and pene- 
tralia open wide their hidden doors. It knocks at 
the gates of superstition and her bolts and bars 
fall powerless to the ground. It thunders in the 
strong holds of tyranny and the bands of the op- 
pressed no longer retain the power to coerce. 

Its first dawning has opened upon the world of 
mind, and who shall portray its mid-day efful- 
gence? Here in our own fair land its invigorating 
beams have imparted their transforming influence, 
and admiring nations gaze with wonder at its 
mighty effects. But it lingers not on these shores; 
making the winds of heaven its chariot, it is pas- 
sing through the length and breadth of the habita- 
ble earth, executing the high behests of it mission. 
Already its deep murmurs are heard beneath the 
throne of the czars, it rings along the battlements 
of the sultan, and those mighty structures totter 
to their lowest base. The snows of the north shall 
not forbid its progress; the sands of the equator 
or the waves of the ocean cannot check its ad- 
vancement. It shall go until sect, and caste, and 
party shall merge their distinctions beneath its 
subduing influence, and union, harmony, and 
peace, reigning with undisputed sway, proclaim 
the millenium of philosophy, of truth, and of re- 
ligion—mind triumphant, earth a paradise, and 
mankind a universal brotherhood. 





MR. BURDEN’S SPIKES. 


The public has already had the means of know- 
ing that the above named enterprizing individual 
invented, some years since, a machine for making 
spikes of wrought iron, chiefly for the purposes of 
being used in constructing ships and railroads; 
but their value, compared with other spikes, seems 
to be but very sparingly known. These spikes, to 
any competent judge, will show themselves to be 
far superior to any others ever manufactured, or 
which can be manufactured for the above purposes, 
for the following reasons. The iron being select- 
ed by Mr. B. himself, and in large quantities of 
the frst quality, no other being used, its uniform 
excellence must infinitely surpass that of common 
spikes, which are made of such lots of iron as 
come to hand oars egret the body of these 
spikes being of exactly even and uniform size, 
and without hammer strokes, when once entered 
they have no tendency to split the wood, and, hav- 
ing a square chisel shaped edge, they cut their pas. 

instead of forcing it. 4 
But Mr. B. is emphatically an experimentalist, 
and he wished to test the comparative value of his 
spikes by some precise data. He wished to ascer- 
tain first with what degree of safety his spikes 








reigns. A single idea proclaimed by a single 


might be driven into wood without splitting; se- 


cond, what was the tenacity of the iron; and third, 
what power it would require to draw them out. 

To test the first point, he took a piece of season- 
ed white oak joist, 3 by 6 inches, and sawing off 
3 inches, uced, of course, a piece 3 inches 
square and 6 inches long, but with the grain run- 
ning crosswise. In one end of this block, he en- 
tered, without boring, the point of a spike 5 in- 
ches long with the edge of its point across the 

in, and drove in the whole length without split- 

the block. 

© ascertain the second and third points, he 
drove another and similar spike into a similar 
block, leaving its head a little distance out, and 
securing the block in a firm situation, and griping 
the head by a strong instrument similar to a pair 
of wire tongs, he suspended to the tongs 100 56- 
pound weights, equal to 5600 pounds, and these 
neither breaking the spike nor drawing it out, he 
took a sledge and struck forcibly upon the appa- 
ratus attached to the head of the spike, when it 
drew out and left the spike and the wood unbroken. 

These experiments were made at the store of 
Messrs. I. & J. Townsend, in this city, in presence 
of the President and Directors of the Albany and 
Schenectady Railroad Company, and if they do 
not remove all doubts as to the superiority of these 
spikes for ships and railroads, | know not what 
would. S. B. 





PREJUDICES AGAINST PATENTS AND 
INVENTORS. 





At the present day there exists a pretty general 
prejudice against the exclusive privileges granted to 
inventors for the manufacture and disposition of their 
inventions. This is the more remarkable as it seems 
to be based on the prejudice against monopolies 
which is prevalent among all classes of society. The 
monopoly granted to a patentee merely secures to him 
the fruits of his own invention; and, as a reward for 
his ingenuity, and a remuneration for the time and 
money expended in bringing his invention to perfec- 
tion, merely guaranties to him the exclusive right for 
a limited period to a product of his cwn creation—a 
product that had no prior existence—to the avails of 
which the world has no moral claim, and to which it 
cannot be denied that he has stronger natural right 
than the land-holder has to the estates he inherits. 

It is therefore a matter of deep regret that, in the 
absence of direct encouragement, after struggling 
with the vicissitudes of fortune, the inventor has, by 
patient perseverance, by the exercise of great inge- 
nuity, with much cost, and constant anxiety, perfect- 
ed his invention, and thereby opened a new source of 
national wealth—that he should be stigmatized by 
public opinion and vulgar prejudice as a monopolizer. 
Yet, we lament to say, that such is the fact. And 
this is not all. The government exacts from the in- 
ventor a fee, and a very oppressive one, too, in many 
cases, to protect his invention from piracy. Does it 
keep that engagement? No! When the: patentee 
finds his patent infringed on, and applies to govern- 
ment for that protection which they have solemnly 
guaranteed to extend, he is thrown on his own re- 
sources, and finds by sad experience that the right he 
purchased so dearly was merly the privilege of self- 
protection. 

While foreign nations are straining every nerve to 
encourage ingenious inventors, by conferring on them 
public honors and renumerating them with national 
munificence, in this country of boasted enterprise and 
skill, men of genius are viewed with distrust; and 
latent talent, instead of being fostered and promoted, 
is depressed, and often crushed, by mean and vulgar 
prejudice. Many, very many, there are, not possess- 
ed of the means, and in consequence of this prejudice 
are unable to obtain them, for developing practically 
the brilliant ideas that their inventive faculties may 
suggest, and which, if judiciously encouraged, might 
be productive of the most important and even magni- 
ficent nationvl results ; but from the absence of such 
a fostering hand, and the fatal effects of public opin- 
no, their spirits are damped and appalled, and their 
talent is crushed in the bud, and becomes forever lost 
to the world.—Sun. 





A French doctor, has discovered a remedy for gout, 
by making his patients scour the floors of their own 
houses, which operation is performed by skating furi- 
ously along the boards, mounted on brushes attached 





to the shoes. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, AUG 6, 1842. 





AGENTS.—Mr. G. VANDENBURGH is au- 
thorised to receive subscriptions and money for this paper in the 
river towns. Also Mr. Henry Hattann, of Valatie. 





{i D. T. BISBEE is requested to present a 
statement of his account, Subscribers at the west will please re- 
mit through the postmasters at present, instead of paying to the 
above, as his agency has ceased, and his receipt for money will 
not be good. 





{ig We this week present our readers with a 
describtion of the plant at the Van Rensselaer garden which is at 
present attracting so much attention. It has shot up about 17 feet 
in six weeks, a strong stalk threo or four ioches in diameter. We 
shall note its progress in blooming. A small charge for admit- 
tance is demanded at the gate, for the benefit of the orphan asy- 
lam. 





{i We have commenced a series of articles on 
gun making in this paper, which we purpose to follow up with 
similar accounts of other trades, if we can find live mechanics to 
write them. Who knows any thing about his own business be- 
yond driving a sharp bargain?) Who understands the principles 
of his trade? Who isa scientific mechanic? We paws for a re- 
piy—don’t all speak at once. 





{ig In our next we shall give a beautiful en- 
graving of Mr. Lighthall’s Horizontes Half Beam Marine Engine, 
and an account of the tug boat Mutual Safety, which was in type 
for this week, but unavoidably omitted. 





&% On the next page will be found an article 
in relation to a truly scientific mode of ascertaining the weight of 
canal boats and their freight at all times. It is worthy the atten- 
tion of all men, which by the way does not include office holders. 





&S Our appeal last week produced three com- 
munications, two subscribers and twenty shillings York!—a great 
haul for the season. 





fi We shall resume in our next, an account of 
the Annesly system of naval architecture. It is a subject which 
should have the attention of all who are engaged in ship building 
and commerce, and may be found interesting to others. 





ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE USEFUL 
ARTS—No. IV. 





The old practice in making boards was to split 
uw the logs with wedges ; and inconvenient as the 
practice was, it was no easy matter to persuade 
the world that the thing could be done in a better 
way. Saw mills were first used in Europe in the 
lth century; and so lately as 1555, an English 
ambassador in France, haying seen a saw mill, 
thought it a novelty that required a particular de- 
scription. It is amusing to see how the aversion 
to labor-saving machinery was always agitated in 
England. The first saw mill was established by 
4 Dutchman in 1663; but the public outcry against 
this new fangled machine was so great, that the 
proprietor was forced to decamp with more expe- 
dition than did ever Dutchman before. The evil 
was then kept out of England for many years; but 
in 1768 an unlucky timber merchant, hoping that 
afler so long a time the public would be less watch- 
ful of its own interests, made a rash attempt to 
Construct another mill. The guardians of the 
public welfare were, however, on the alert, and a 








conscientious mob pulled the mill to pieces. Such 
patriotic spirits could not always last, and now, 
though we have nowhere seen the fact distinctly 
stated, there is reason to believe that some mills 
are used in England. 

The art of civil architecture did not advance in 
England with very great rapidity. In the time of 
Alfred houses were rather indifferent things; so 
much so, that when Alfred himself. being desirous 
of having some method of measuring the passage 
of time during the darkness of night, marked a 
candle into dimensions to represent the hour by 
the burning, the wind came with such force through 
the chinks of the palace that nothing could be de- 
termined by this kind of measure. 

In the time of Elizabeth, the general style of 
building was not much superior to the one just 
mentioned. ‘‘ Building,”’ says Harrison, “ con- 
sisteth of timber cast over with clay, to keep out 
the wind.”” One would suppose that the window, 
if, as old writers say, it was a wind-door for the 
purpose of admitting that element, would have 
been a very useless addition to the expense of such 
constructions. The antients, as Herculaneum suf- 
ficiently proves, understood the art of making 
glass; but they seldom if ever used it for their 
windows. Down to the twelfth century oiled pa- 
per or linen were used instead, and, perhaps, ad- 
mitted as much light as one of our ground glass 
windows. The complainer of effeminacy is not 
limited to any age. Old Holinshed, in his chroni- 
cle, bewails the changes that are taking place in 
building. He says: ‘‘in times past men were 
contented to dwell in houses of sallow, willow, 
&c., so that the use of oak was in a measure dedi- 
cated wholly unto churches, religious houses, 
prince’s palaces, and navigation; but now willow 
&c. are rejected, and nothing but oak any where 
regarded; and yet, see the change; when our 
houses were builded of willow, then had we oaken 
men; but now that our houses are come to be 
made of oak, our men are not only become wil- 
low, but a great many altogether of straw; which 
is a sore alteration.”’ 

The art of warming houses, beds, dress, &c., 
will furnish matter for the succeeding numbers of 
these series. 





DECLINE OF CORSETS. 





We are told that corset makers complain of the 


decreasing demand for this important article of 


manufacture; that many females are discarding 
them, and that there is danger of their going out 
of fashion. 

The study of anatomy and physiology must lead 
to such results, and that study is beginning to have 
the attention of the ladies. There are now several 
female writers and lecturers in this department of 
sience, and some little attention is given to it in a 
few of the schools. It is certainly one of the most 
important studies that can engage their attention, 
and it is lamentable that it should have been so 
long totally neglected for others, if not the most 
frivolous, at best of little use. It is proposed to 
suggest the introduction of the study of anatomy 
and physiology into common schools, and there 
appears to be every reason in favor of it. Why 
should we neglect the study of ourselves—our 
structures anil constitutions? We have lost sight 
of our own bodies in the engrossing concerns of 
wealth and fashion, and are sacrificing health and 
comfort in our devotion to less worthy objects. 


On the subject of tight dress, a lady thus dis- 
courses with plainness and truth, which is the way 
to come at this business. “ An adult man if un- 
confined, takes in 40 square inches of air ina 
breath; but a great difference is found even when 
in his ordinary dress—ihen he only takes in 32 in- 
ches. If then in a man, in the expansion of his 
chest, a coat and a vest causes one fifth less, what 
will be the effect of the lacing and padding now 
so generally employed by the females? There is 
not a medical man who is not a daily witness of 
the consequences. We look for the bright and 
beautiful beings we have known in our youth, and 
where are they? Alas they have listened to the 
dictates of fashion, and life has been literally 
crowded out of the room; we look on an emacia- 
ted form—the light garland seems a burden on her 
brow, the bounding step is gone, the bright color 
faded, and a look of decay has taken its place— 
and thus a life which began so brightly, is ended 
in sadness and gloom. Beyond all doubt, corsets 
are exerting a destructive influence on the life and 
health of families, and strange it is the philanthro- 
pists of the age exhibit so much apathy in regard 
to it, that they do not carry their philanthropy in- 
to the ladie’s boudoir. In my opinion, alcohol is 
not more destructive to man, than corsets are to 
women.” 

There is a little work by Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, 
called very appropriately The Howse J live in, 
which is not only well adapted for schools, but 
will be found to convey a great deal of important 
| imformation to older inquirers, in an attractive 
| form. 


RAYMOND’S FRACTURE APPARATUS. 





Mr. N. L. Raymond, an ingenious mechanic of 
Utica, has made some valuable improvements on 
an apparatus for managing fractured limbs, which 
is worthy the attention of surgeons not only, but 
of the community generally, who are ‘iable to 
broken bones, and in such cases need every alle- 
viation which can be afforded. This instrument 
is ingeniously constructed with bands, slides and 
springs, to suit different lengths of limb, and to 
accommodate the flexion or extension of the joints, 
and to subserve the object of counter extension. 
It has been examined and used by some of the 
most eminent surgeons in this part of the cocntry, 
with perfect satisfaction as to its superiority for 
the purpose to which it is adapted, over other con- 
trivances of the sort. It is not necessary, perhaps, 
to give a description of it, which it would be diffi- 
cult to do; it should be seen to be understood. 
The testimonials of some of the faculty may be 
found in another column. We believe Mr. Ray- 
mond has deposited one of his apparatuses at the 
Medical College here. 


TIME. 


Every minute of time is valuable, and it would 
be as great folly to shoe horses with gold, as Nero 
did, as to spend time in trifles. The artisan who 
toils the live long day is apt to excuse himself 
from study by alleging want of relaxation. He 
should so order the time of recreation that it may 
relax and refresh the part that has been exercised, 
and is tired, and yet do something which, besides 
the present delight and ease, may produce what 
will afterwards be profitable. While therefore he 
relaxes the muscles of the body, he may bring the 
organs of the mind into profitable exercise. 
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DELAVAN HOUSE. 


If any of our readers are antiquaries they will 
be pleased to learn that the first house established 
in this country as a temperance hotel is situated at 
the corner of Broadway and Steuben streets in this 
city. They will not, however, observe any thing 
about it indicating age or decay, as it has recently 
undergone a thorough repairing, outside and in, 
and constitutes one of the most commodious rest- 
ing places for the traveler which the city affords. 
Since its establishment temperance houses have 
sprung up in all quarters, and have multiplied ex- 
ceedingly in the land. All of our principal hotels 
bear evidence of the prevailing reformation. The 
bar, which was formerly the principal feature of 
the most frequented room, is now thrown back 
and its glittering array of cut glass demons enclos- 
ed within panneled doors, or dispensed with alto- 
gether; and the bar room is dignified with the title 
of office. Instance the American, whose bar room 
has undergone a great revolution, and we venture 
to say thai the office of cork drawer there has be- 
come almost a sinecure. But the Delavan house 
is the father of all the temperance houses, and, un- 
der the management of Mr. Hill, is recommended 
to the patronage of all travelers who seek good 
order, comfort and repose from the fatigues of the 
day’s journey. 








EMINENT SHOEMAKERS. 


The editor of the Rochester Republican would 
be a capital hand to search for snakes and mare’s 
nests. We think he must have had some experi- 
ence in similar pursuits in his younger days. He 
has discovered that our article on eminent shoema- 
kers is ‘‘ forbidden by the principles of Christian- 
ity,”’ because it has a ‘‘ tendency to render labor 
disreputable !”? Very few of the fraternity would 
have discovered that subtle tendency of our arti- 
cle, after the columns and pages we have written 
to stimulate mechanics to mingle intellectual cul- 
ture with their daily labors. The object of the ar- 
ticle in question was to give examples of a few 
men who have risen to eminence in literature and 
science, and were enabled to render valuable ser- 
vices to the world, by having devoted their leisure 
hours to study, instead of idling them away in fri- 
volous pursuits, as but too many are accustomed 
todo. Some of those men followed their trade 
during life, others became wedded to science 
and devoted their attention to pursuits in which 
they could be more generally useful. We may 
err in our estimation of these matters; if so we are 
ready to have our errors pointed out by any one 
who is capable of doing it. But we can assure 
the editor of the Democrat that if he has any de- 
sire to turn pettifogger, he could do so without 
running the risk of seeing his name classed by us 
among eminent editors, unless he should particu- 
larly request it. 








IRON STEAM BOATS. 





These have come tobe all the go. It is a chance | 
if we don’t show, in a week or two, that good | 
plank is the right stuff for ship building yet, and 
that Albany is the place where they may be built 
to much betier advantage than in many others. In 
the meantime we are happy to notice that iron is 
going ahead —especially American iron. The 





Black Diamond has made her appearance on our 


waters. Her sides and bottom are constructed of 
thick boiler iron, riveted together. She has two 
masts, and a flush deck. The amount of her ton- 
nage is 230 tons. She is 100 fect long, about 14 
in breadth, with some 11 feet depth of hold. Her 
engine and other machinery are aft, and her wheels 
under the stern. She will run from Philadelphia 
via the Raritan canal to Albany and Troy, carry- 
ing coal and other freight. Her speed is about 10 
miles per hour. 

The Ironsides, another steamboat constructed of 
iron, arrived at Hartford on Monday last, from 
Philadelphia, via Delaware and Raritan canal, 
with coal and merchandise. It is the first of a line 
intended to run between the two places weekly. 





HAZARD’S REGISTER. 





A friend of our’s is anxious to obtain a copy of 
Hazard’s Statistical Register. Can any body tell us 
where it is published, or how it is to be procured? 


We cut the abeve from the Journal of Com- 
merce. The Register used to be published by 
Mr. Hazard in Philadelphia, but we have not seen 
it for several weeks, and have serious apprehen- 
sions for it. It isa fatal season for every kind of 
publications but those devoted tu politics—they 
thrive best when every thing else is depressed. 





JOHN FITCH. 


We understand that Miss Leslie of Philadelphia 
is preparing a biographical memoir of this cele- 
brated American mechanic, who, in the year 1777, 
conceived the project of a steamboat, and in the 
year 1788 produced one in successful operation on 
the Delaware, nearly twenty years before Fulton 
appeared with his on the Hudson. A memoir of 
Fitch was published in the 22d No. of this paper, 
and an engraving of his boat also, which is a cu- 
riosity, and is alone worth the year’s subscription. 
A few sets of the first volume are yet to be had. 








STATE CONVENTION. 





We call the attention of mechanics to the cir- 
cular of the executive committee of the New York 
State Mechanics’ Association, for a convention at! 
Albany on the last Wednesday in the present 
month. A very short time intervenes, which re- 
quires that prom, tness and activity should mark 
the steps of the different societies, who should all 
be represented. Towns and counties also where 
there are no organized societies should contrive 
to be represented. 





ig Wantep—two dollars a day and roast 
beef. Inquire at this office. 





AMSDEN’S HYDROSTATIC PRINCIPLE 
For ascertaining the lading of Canal Boats while lying in the 
water. 





Among the inventions which deserve the special 
patronage of the public is Mr. Amsden’s Hydrostatic 
Balance, for ascertaining the aggregate lading of ca- 
nal boats. The apparatus consists of three parts— 
Ist. A tube of copper, which is placed in the centre 
of the boat, and which communicates with the water 
in the canal by a perforation in the boat, and in which 
the water will rise in proportion as the boat is load- 
ed. 2d. A buoy of a pyriform shape, made of thin 
sheet copper, perfectly closed or water tight, and 
which rests in and upon the water, in proportion to 











its weight, but always floats, rising and sinking as 
the boat is lightened or its weight increased by the 
addition of freight ; to this is soldered, at its upper 
end, a flat strip of copper, sufficiently long to reach 
towards the upper end of the tube, where it may be 
inspected. 3d. Against the terminal end of this 
strip is a graduated silver scale, the spaces of which 
mark tons, half and quarter tons, down to one hun. 
dred pounds. This graduated scale is made by trial, 
and every boat requires the apparatus to be fitted to 
it. The mode of proceeding is sufficiently simple. 
It is first put in its place, as near the centre of the 
boat as can be, by measuring. The upper end of 
the long strip of copper attached to the buoy, stands 
against some portion of the narrow plate of silver in. 
tended for the scale; the point at which it stands 
when the boat is empty is marked, it is the zero of 
the scale; now, barrels loaded with iron or some 
heavy substance to the amount of 500 lbs. each, are 
placed upon the boat, which will cause the boat to 
sink and the water to rise in the tube, the points at 
which the strip of copper stands on the addition of 
every barrel is marked, four of which make a ton. 
In this way the boat is freighted and the scale form- 
ed, and which, being once prepared, is ready for use 
and will last during the life of the boat. From its 
simplicity it will be seen that the apparatus is not at 
all liable to be deranged, and it denotes accurately 
the lading of the boat, if the scale is correctly made. 
It could easily be made to indicate hilf hundreds, if 
necessary, but no notice is taken of weights less than 
100 lbs. To place in a proper light the value of Mr. 
Amsden’s invention, it is necessary to understand the 
disadvantages of the method pursued in obtaining the 
weight of freight upon the New York canals—1. The 
error in scale beams, which, however well made, and 
however accurate at first, become deranged and in- 
sensible to even larger weights, after use, and withal, 
liable to break. One instance of variation in a boat's 
load this last spring—on being weighed at Rochester, 
the amount of freight varied 3000 Ibs. from that of its 
clearance at Buffalo; on being weighed again, at Sy- 
racuse, it varied 9000 Ibs. from what it did at Roches- 
ter, making a variation of 12,000 Ibs. from its clear- 
ance, and all this without any change in its lading. 
Now, it is very easy to understand the cause of vari- 
ation in scale beams; the bearings must be compara- 
tively soft, for, if made hard, they are liable to break, 
by the suspension of so much weight upon the bear- 
ings which must be of the shape somewhat of the 
edge of a knife; they become, therefore, blunted, 
which increases with use, and of course in time be- 
come comparatively insensible—so much for the scale 
beam. Now, what is the effect on the boat? and here 
I remark that it is impossible to adapt the cradle in 
the weigh lock to the size and shape of the boat, 80 
as to support it equally, as in the water. Now, a boat 
when it is heavily laden, while resting upon the cra- 
dle during the time it is weighed is excessively strain- 
ed in every part, and hence, after a little time, be- 
comes leaky, the whole result of which is that in four 
or five years the boat becomes worthless, and in 4 
state ready to be condemned. Now, the method of 
Mr. Amsden obviates all these difficulties, giving 40 
accurate weight, and saving nearly one half the ¢x- 
pense in boats; that is, a boat will last twice as long 
if not subjected to the unequal heavings of the cradle 
in the weigh lock; and, besides, save much time, and 
often great delays, by several boats arriving nearly 
at the same time at a weigh lock. 

To judge of the rapidity with which boats with 
their lading can be weighed, on the hydraulic princi 
ple, I remark that it requires only that the weigh 
master should observe that the boat swings clear, 
that the buoy is free, and then to see what is indicat- 
ed on the scale of the apparatus. In the disadvam 
tages of the present method of weighing I have left 
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out of view the enormous expense of weigh locks. 
With these advantages, can any person expect that 
there will be delay in adopting the hydrostatic prin- 
ciple for weighing ? a principle perfect in itself, and 
extremely simple in its application. None but rogues 
and lazy hands upon a boat desire the continuance of 
the old method. Why then is it not adopted? Let 
our canal commissioners answer—they are men of 
science, and ought to be ready to recommend those 
changes which will be beneficial to the state and 
community, and they might be proud of their labors 
if they should result in the saving of millions to the 
state, and those engaged in inland commerce. E. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 





The work of laying the rails on the Troy and 
Schenectady rail road will be commenced this week. 
The locomotives will be obtained from the manufac- 
tory of Norris & Co., Philadelphia, the most emi- 
neat manufacturers in the world. The passenger 
cars may now be seen partially completed at the 
coach factory of Messrs. Eaton & Gilbert in this city. 
They are interior to none in the country, and superi- 
or to those on nine-tenths of the railroads in the Unit- 
ed States.—T'roy Whig. 

The New York Sun states that upon its own knowl- 
edge five hundred laborers are wanted, and can have 
ready employment and good wages in one county in 
Connecticut, to assist in securing the farmers’ crops. 


Botanists record 56,000 species of various plants— 
38000 are to be found in catalogues. Humboldt 
makes the species of insects 44,000, of fishes 2,500, of 
reptiles 700, of birds 4,000; and of mamiferious ani- 
mals, 5,000. 

The Albany and West Stockbridge railroad is near- 
ly completed, and will probably be ready for use, the 
whole distance, early in September. An opening was 
made through the tunnel in Canaan, which is the last 
piece to be finished, on the 27th ult. so that persons 

d through on foot. This tunnel will be 548 feet 

g and is cut through solid limesione rock, which 
forms its arched roof and sides. The tunneling was 
commer zed only about 8 months since.—Pough. Jour. 


_ The receipts of the Amer’n Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions for the 11 months ending July Ist, were $300,000. 

It is estimated that there are 80,000 Common 
Schools in the Union. 

A Brussels paper says something extraordinary is 
at this moment passing in the sun; a sort of crater is 
perceived in it, which emits clouds of smoke, that 
spread over a portion of its surface like an enormous 
moveable spot. 


A western paper gives an account of a horse and 
carriage having sunk suddenly in the bed of a river 
inthe quick sands. Were there no traces left? 


A laundry, or clothes washing establishment was 
lately destroyed by fire at Chelsea, Mass., including 
$5000 worth of clothing, sent to be washed. 

_A prisoner, while in the custody of a sheriff, in Vir- 
ginia, and in irons, contrived to pick the sheriff's pock- 
aes considerable sum of money, while on his way 

Prison. 


Take every opportunity of setting an ornamental 
bor tree round your house or door yard—if you 
have any taste you will never regret it. 


The Picayune says, governor Dorr must be handed 
down to posterity os the gentleman who put his trust 
in Providence and failed. 

A letter from the Rhone gives the following particu- 
lars of a whirlwind at Chaffailes and its neighborhood 
on the 24th ult. Thirty houses were actually carried 
away. Six persons of the same family were killed, 

hers, were mutilated, children were smothered in 
their cradles, carriages were carried entire over the 

8 ef hous.s, plantations were tora up, and the 
argest trees were transported to an immense distance. 
A manufactory for spinning thread had just been con- 
titucted within a half a league of Chauffailes. All 
the mason work was finished, and the carpenters 
Were putting on the roof. Notonestone of the build. 
5g has been left on another ; nor can it be discovered 
what his become of them. The roofs of houses were 
tarried off to great heights and left on eminences. The 
church has been injured to the extent of 3,000f. The 
‘ops which were not taken off by the whirlwind, 
Were cut to pieees by the hail, which was of extraor- 
inary size, as large a hens’ eges in general, but at 


took up one hailstone which was three inches across. 
Not less than twenty persons have been killed. 

Harry Elliott the cidevant husband of Celeste, died 
in Baltimore last Thursday. He died worth $40,000, 
every cent of it earned by the dancing girl. Celeste 
ran off from him, when she left America, and has 
since married another. 


We are informed by a passenger from Boston, that 
about an hour before the cars left, ihe steamboat 
Flushing, plying between Boston and Nahant, burst 
her boiler, killing and wounding a number of passen- 
gers. Twelve persons are said to have since died. 

The Commereial Advertiser, by way of comment 
upon the enormous sum of money recent! 
pockets of our fellow citizens, but now dangling from 
the extreme point of Fanny Elssler’s foot raised to an 
altitude of 90 degrees above all decency, says:—‘‘ A 
virtuous woman, borne down with misfortune, weep- 
ing over her starving babes, would have appealed in 
vain to the same spectators, for as many cents as Els- 
sler has received dollars for her indecencies.” This 
is strong language, but we are not sure it is less true 
than strong. 


New . The Troy Whig says four hundred 
bushels of new wheat, the growth of Watervliet, were 
— on Saturday at the Port Schuyler mills, West 

roy. 

We cannot find, after diligent inquiry, any cause 
for altering our statements respecting the unequalled 
quantity and luxuriance of the crops, and the excel- 
lent manner in which, through the fineness of the 
weather, they have been secured thus far, Never 
before was there such an immense yield in the Gene- 
see Valley.— Rochester Post. 

In a late speech Sir Robert Peel said he was aware 
that a good many cotton mills had stopped work, yet 
it was true that capitalists were constantly investing 
money in new niills with improved machinery, and 
that the returns proved the actual consumption of cot- 
ton for the first six months of 1842 to be a goud deal 
larger than for the same period of 1841.—Jour. Com. 

Messrs. Grinnell, Minturn & Co. have, in these 
dull times, laid down the timbers of a ship of thirteen 
hundred and fifty tons, for their Liverpool line. This 
will be the largest of all the packet ships, and supe- 
rior in all respects, so far as it is possible to do better 
than the best of what is past.—Jb. 

The printing business in the United States is esti- 
mated to give employment to.two hundred thousand 
persons and thirty millions of capital. 





CIRCULAR. 


To the Mechanics of the State of New-York : 


The undersigned, ‘‘ Executive Committee of the N. 
Y. State Association of Mechanics,” address them- 
selves at this time, for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to those interests believed to be connected with 
their callings as a body, such as is emphatically the 
mechanics’ taterest. ; 

It will be remembered that nearly a year since the 
mechanics of this state met in convention at the Ca- 
pitol, in Albany, for the purpose of discussing the 
effects of the state prison system of mechanical labor 
upon the interests of the mechanics generally, and 
the mode of obtaining relief. So respectable in num- 
bers and talents was that convention, that it hada 
decided influence upon the management of that ques- 
tion before the public and before the legislature last 
winter, by eliciting a discussion of its merits before 
both, and the results are an acknowledgement of 
our claims, and in the law passed upon that subject, 
an approximation to relief was given. It was not 
considered by the mechanics to be such relief as 
should have been given to them, but as there was 
coupled with it a commission to examine another pro- 
ject for the employment of the convicts, it has been 
acquiesced in, although it was understood from the 
manner and nature of the appointment, that it was a 
mere pass-over to get rid of the subject, and that 
there was no intention of consilering it seriously. — 
At the same convention above spoken of, the inci- 
pient steps were taken for forming a “ State Asso- 
ciation of Mechanics,” which was consummated in 
October last, anda paper established under its con- 
trol, devoted to the interests of the mechanics and 
manufacturers, which has now reached its 35th No. 
It is a conceded point that every class must take care 
of its own interests if it would have them subserved, 
and neither facts nor arguments are now required to 
prove that by associations come the most correct con- 
clusions, and the most efficient action. Nor will it be 





Chateauneuf of great bulk. The cure of that place 


denied that the mechanics, as a body, have interests 


in the | Also 


deep and —- to betaken care of. The questiosn 
now agitating the country from ends to centre is one 
of more vital interest to the mechanics than to any 
other portion of community, involving as it does the 
terms of their competition with the degra. 
ded, down trodden laborers of monarchial Europe, 
and with many trades it is the question of their ex- 
istence in this country, and with all their comparative 
standing with the rest of community. 

With such reasons therefore, and others obvious to 
every one, we appeal to the mechanics to carry out 
the organization started last year, by forming county 
associations, and ofPointing elegates to the state so- 
ciety, meeting on the last Wednesday of August next. 
to name members of the ‘‘ general committee,” 
equal in number to the members of assembly from 
each county. And where there may not be county 
associations, we would ask town or village societies 
of mechanics to select and send the names of active 
intelligent mechanics to compose such committee ; 
the duties of which are, ‘ to be a channel of commn- 
nication throughout the state’-—a general cor 
ing committee. To complete so important an interest, 
the committee feel that they ought not and that they 
will not appeal in vain to their fellow mechanics, 

And the question is also involved, whether the me- 
chanics of the State of New York will sustain a pa- 
per devoted to their interests, or whether it shall be 
said that of a hundred and seventy-five thousand me- 
chanics there is neither spirit nor enterprise enough 
to oo bye a mechanics’ paper. The one now esta- 
blished has a good beginning, which it has cost much 
time and labor to establish, and which. owing to the 
peculiar depression of the times and the impositions 
of agents, has not as yet paid its way. It was ex- 
pected that mechanics would come forward volunta- 
rily to its support, and advance the small amount of 
its subscription price; in which case efficient talent 
might be enlisted in its management. The commit- 
tee wish to awaken the attention of prominent me- 
chanics in each county to interest themselves in be- 
half of the paper, as an organ of the mechanic in- 
terest in the state. It may be done without trench- 
ing upon much of their time, and will amply remu- 
nerate all their exertions. {tis particularly desired 
that mechanics should furnish to the paper informa. 
tion of general interest as well as that of particular 
trades. The committee earnestly ask your attention 
and immediate action upon the above. 

WILLIAM H. PECK, Kings co. 
EZRA 8. HOWARD, Rensselaer co. 
JAMES WALLACE, a4 - 
JAMES HEGEMAN, 9 ° 
JOHN WAYDELL, New York city. 
WARREN HECOX, Onondaga co 
0. G. STEELE, Erie co. 

SAMUEL BAYLISS, Monroe co. 
BENJ. C. TRUE, Albany co. 
ANDREW JONES, * ” 
WILLIAM HAWE, “ aes 
ABRAM KOONZ, “ " 
ALFRED PIERCE, “ . 

WM. WHITNEY, “ es 





AYMOND’S IMPROVED FRACTURE. APPARATUS, 
for the lower limbs, is an instrument combining all the advan- 
toges mentioned by W. Parker, M. D., of New York, while speak- 
ing of Dr. Bowen's Apparatus. Mr. aoe with the crutch, 

(as the arm is nota fixed point frum w' to make extension,) 

and intruduces the much more improved and 

making counter extension by the belt around the Pelvis. He 

also a very simple additional method of his own in the manage- 

the thah, thereby cendering the lastremeet st ance chagie sn ensy? 
the limb, i rument at once 

to be adjusted. ye he - CI, - ee oon 

an adult person. e are sat that this 

sent improved state, is the most perfect of apy thing of the find 

now in use in this country. 

DAVID LARRABEE, M. D., of Paris, Oneida co. 
J. T. TELLER, M. D., of New 

”. st n Pg ian and Surgeon, Utica, 

SIMO . SN, 
JOSIAH RATHRON } Physicines 2 oorememe 
THEODORE POMEROY, \ 

From the Boston Medical & Surgical Journal of March 30th, 1242 

Raymonv’s Faacrore Arraratos.—-This instrument seems 
destined to win its way into general favor with as well 
as patients. If the naval surgeons would take out a dozen in 
each ship, they would find them, we superior to any contri- 
vance now extant for counter extension. receiving the opi- 
nion of a surgeon who has a fractured thigh under his care, se- 
cured by this excellent device, we feel authorised to speak of it 
more warmly than on any former occasion. 

1? All orders post paid, addressed to N. 8. RAYMOND, No. 

53 Columbia, corner of State street, Utica, will receive attention, 





OOK ag neg regi & , CaRaEEA, 
golden ledger, State street, carries on 
business in all its various branches, viz: rong exTRa and 
apeng—tass first rate RULING —— ye | necessary 
plements for manufacturing BLA »OKS of every descrip- 
tion, on the most reasonable terms, of the best materials nad 


N. B. An assortment kept on hand, v7. 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE SOLDIER’S RULE. 

I once had a neighbor who, a clever man, 
came to me one hay day and said, ‘ Esquire White, I 
want to come and get your geese away.’ ‘ Why,’ 
said I, ‘what are my geese doing?’ ‘They pick my 
pigs’ ears when they are eating, and drive them 
& and I will not have it.’ ‘What can I do?’ said 
LF You must youu them.’ ‘That I have not time 
to do now,’ said-I; ‘I do not see but they must run.’ 
‘If you do not take care of them I shall,’ said the 

shoemaker in anger. ‘ What do you say, 3 
White? ‘I cannot take care of them now, but I wi 
pay you for all damages.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘you will 

that a hard thing, I guess.’ 

So off he went, and I heard a terrible squalling 
among the geese. The next news from the geese 
was, that three of them were missing. My children 
went and found them terribly mangled and 
among the bushes. 

‘ Now,’ said I, ‘all keep still, and let me punish 
him,’ Ina few days the shoemaker’s hogs got into 
mycorn. I saw dian and let them remain a long 
time. At last I drove them all out and picked up the 
corn they had torn down and fed them with it in the 
road. this time the shoemaker came in great 
haste after them. 

‘Have you seen anything of my hogs?’ said he. 
Yes sir, you will find them yonder eating some corn 
which they tore down in my field.’ ‘In your field?’ 
* Yes, sir,’ said I, ‘hogs love corn, you know—they 
were made to eat’ ‘How much mischief have they 
done? ‘O, not much,’ said I. 

Well, off he went to look, and estimated the dam- 
age to be equal to a bushel and a half of corn. 

* Oh, no,’ said I, ‘it cant he,’ .‘ Yes,’ said the shoe- 
re ‘and I will tain every cent of damage.’ 





* No,’ I replied, ‘you shall pay me nothing. My geese 
have been a great trouble to you.’ 

The shoemaker blushed and went home. The 
next winter when we came to settle, the shoemaker 
determined to pay me for my corn. ‘No,’ said I, ‘I 
shall take nothing.’ 

After some talk ‘we parted;-but ina day or twol 
met him in the road, and fell into conversation in the 
most friendly manner. But when I started on he 
seemed loth to move, and I paused. For a moment 
both of us were silent. At last he said, ‘I have some- 
thing laboring on my mind.’ ‘Well what is it?’ 
‘ Those . I killed three of your geese, and shall 
never rest till you know how I feel. I am sorry.’ 
And the tears came in his eyes. ‘Oh. well,’ said I, 
‘never mind, I suppose my geese were provoking.’ 

I never took any thing of him for it; but whenever 
my cattle broke into his field after this, he seemed 

lad—because he could show how patient he could 


‘ Now,’ said the old soldier, ‘conquer yourself, and 
you can conquer with kindness, where you can con- 
quer in no other way. 


LEARNIG. 


I am no enemy to learning—no enemy to colleges. 
On the , | am thé steadfast friend of both. 
But I am op to having them both over-rated as 
they are ; and the advantages of both so abundantly 
e erated, by the great mass of our people—as if 
no other learning were valuable; no other knowledge 
worth having. 

I would remind them of the basket-maker—the only 
man of a large crew, cast ashore among savages, who 
was able to turn his past acquisitions to account: 
while the remainder sat twirling their thumbs, liable 
every moment to be knocked in the head for their ig- 
norance, the basket-maker was made a chief upon the 
spot, and almost worshipped for his ingenuity. 

Or I might remind them of that other crew taken 
by a Barbary corsair. When they were carried be- 
fore the Dey, he enquired their several occupations. 
The ri , and blacksmiths, and carpenters were all 
sent off to the dock-yard. The'sailors had a comfor- 
table birth provided for them—and even the officers 
were turned to account, one way or another. At last 
his highness came to a literary man—a passenger 
and a poet—what to do with him, for a long while, 
his highness could not, for the life of him say—till at 
last, on learning that the prisoner was a man of se- 
den occupations, and having the term explained 
by the interpreter, he ordered the poet a pair of feath- 

er -and sat him to hatching chickens. 

And ‘now which of these two was the educated 
man—the poet or the basket-maker.—John Neal. 





A CAUSTIC HINT. 


Piron, the French author, having been taken up by 
the watchman of the night in the streets of Paris, 
was carried, on the following morning, before a lieu- 
tenant of police who haughtily interrogated him con- 
cerning his business or profession. 

“T am a poet, sir,” said Piron. 

“Oh! a poet, are you?” said the magistrate, ‘I 
have a brother who is 2 poet.” 

“Then we are even, said Piron, for I have a 
brother who is a fool.” 





A LEAF 


From the Public Album at Niagara Falls. 
The falls are clear—quite so; but they do not hanser 
my hexpectations. ’I got thoroughly wetted by them, 
and lost my at. When the whether is ’ot, I prefer 
looking at a hengraving of them in the ’ouse.—S. L. 
ENGLAND. 





IT IS VULGAR. 


The following is extracted from Lockhart’s Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, 

“Lest I should forget to mention it, I put down 
here a rebuke which, later in life, Sir Walter gave in 
my hearing to his daughter Anne. She happened to 
say of something, I a what, that she could not 
abide—It was vulgar. love, said her father, you 
speak like a by ¢ open 4 lady; do you know, after all, 

e meaning of this word vulgar? ,Tis only common; 
nothing that is common except wi-kedness, can de- 
serve to be spoken of in a tone of contempt; and 
when you have lived to years, you will be disposed 
to agree with me in thanking God that nothing really 
worth having or caring about in this world, is uncom- 
mon. 


SHOCKING. 


“ Jabe, what are you doing there on the floor?” 

‘Why, sir, I’ve had a shock.” 

“ A shock?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What kind of shock?” 

‘ Why, sir, one of P sas! subscribers came in during 
your sbsence, and offered to pay a year’s subscrip- 
tion; which produced such an eflect upon me that I 
have been perfectly helpless ever since.” 

“ No wonder, Jabe; but cheer up; if you survive 
you are safe—as there is little prospects of such an 
other catastrophe in this office.” 


ANTIQUE. 


A stone image has been found about thirteen miles 
from Tuscaloosa, Alabama. It is about ten inches 
long, and in due proportion, of a human being; the 
eyes, ears, nose, mouth, cheeks, forehead, and arms, 
are distinctly carved. The top of the head is flat, 


and has on one side four or five cuts or gashes. The | 


image was first exposed to view by the tearing up of 
the earth, by a large blown down tree. Near the 
spot was found a complete set of elegant weights, of 
fine black polished stone, from a pound to an ounce, | 
corresponding, very nearly, with the standard weights 
now inuse. These evidences of traffic, says the Mon- 
itor, certainly denote a state of information and trade 
which the red men of our forest never enjoyed. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 
The following is a copy of a sign in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. “New peez and nise purtaters by the qurt or 
two sens wuth for sail in this sullar—kum in.’ 


Those who read or write much should be very at- 
tentive to their posture; they ought to sit and stand 
by turns, always keeping as nearly in an erect pos- 
ture as possible. It has an excellent effect frequent- 
iy to read or speak aloud. This not only exercises 
the lungs, but almost the whole body. 


Six dandies fell into appoletic fits ing 08 » in 
Royal street, on learning that their tailor had deter- 
mined to do “cash business.” This is sad news, 
and will raise the price of straps and whiskers.—N. 
O. Cresent. 





Dean Swift proposed to tax female beauty, and to 
leave every lady to rate her own charms. He said 
the tax would be cheerfully paid, and very produc- 
tive. 





bounded success of bis in ¢ cancers, The result of 
a 

March, in the supreme court, first day of July, 1842. We give 
r 


as our candid and firm belief that docto vidson’s manner a 
treating cancers is altogether superior to the practice of doctors 
io © were to the supreme court to testify 
to Seaee fee hed potecmed an us and others, and we do advise 
all who are with cancers to call on doctor Davidson jp 
time and 

JARE OLT, breast. 

JOSEPH WHELAN. 

DAVID ARMAN, nose. 


a " 

MARGARET EASTERLY, breast. 

MALANA AVERY ROSE, cancer in the mouth and co. 
vered the lower of her face. 

PETER VHROMAN, on the knee and leg, very bad, and 
hel for three years; regular doctors attended me 
+ tay Se and wished to take my limb off above 


Doctor Bavideon was authorised by the Iaw of the state to 
prac in 1800-—-the act is on ip the 8 office. 
Residence 44 Ferry street. gerne 





PATENT AGENCY. 


TS UNDERSIGNED, for the last three years Examiner in 
the Patent Office of the United States, has established an agen- 
cy at Washington City, to accommodate persons desirous of ob- 
arr) apna for improvements in the useful arts. 

Asit 
tended 





important to Patentees that their business should be at- 

to with promptness and fidelity—their interests frequently 
suffering from the delays growing out of the return of their papers 
for amendment, when drawn up by themselves or persons not ac- 
quainted with the business—it is evident that a great advantage 
will be derived from the employment of a proper person in the first 


e. 

An experience of three years in the Patent Office, during which 
period hundreds of in i have been examined by the under- 
signed, has fully qualified him, he thinks, to serve asa Patent 
Agent, with the greatest possible advantage to those who may 
favor him with their patronage, as from his acquaintance with the 
forms of the office and inventions already patented, he will be ena- 
bled, in drawing up the papers of applicants, to avoid whatever 
might delay or prevent the issuing of a patent. His experience 
will enable him also to furnish information to persons respecting 
the novelty of their inventions, before they are submitted to the 
office, so that they may avoid the expense attending unfavorable 
"Ta every thing Teloting ob applic 

a ting to his profeasion, embracing the i 
tion of chimistry to m4 arts, improvements in surgical ostru- 
ments, &e., the undersigned will be able to render important as- 
sistance to inventors. 

Having established agencies at London and Manchester, in 
England, he will be able to secure patents in that country, and 
pone oh the necessary papers with the greatest promptness and 

ispatch. 

Inventors need in no case subject themselves to the expense of 
visiting Washington, as by forwarding to the Patent Office a mo- 
del, w the invention is a machine—or a specimen, where it is 
a composition of matter—am! sending a short description explana- 
tory of its nature, &c. to the undersigned, all the necessary 
pers and drawings can be prepared and sent to the applicants he 
their signatures. 

Models and papers can be forwarded to the Patent Office free of 
expense, by being delivered to the Collectors of the different ‘ 
To the city of New York, the undersigned has an agent—M. ’ 
65 Maiden Lane—who will immediately forward by railroad all 
models and papers placed in his care for this pu ° 

An Architect and Engineer, employed for the fant four years as 
6 Detnan in Ly Patent ose, a attend to the execution of 
all the necessary drawings required by the undersigned in his ba- 
siness. Those who ome soiihe to draw up their own specifica- 
tions, can have their drawings executed by him with the greatest 
accuracy and op the most reasonable terms. 

Communications postpaid, acidressed to the undersigned, will be 
mmediately attended to In all cases where information is re- 
quired, a fee of five dollars must be enclosed. 

T. W. DONOVAN. 


AGENTS WANTED. 














Several active and enterprising Agents wanted to 
procure subscribers for a monthly work and this 
paper. Apply emg at this office, or address 
post paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place. 


Subscriptions will be received + | the following per- 
sons, to whom money may be paid. 


M. W. Spencer, 42 Ann Strect, J. B. Loak, Utica. 
New-York. G. H. Osborne, Poughkeepsie. 
James M. Edgerton, West Troy. Luther Moore, Rochester. 
William Burton, Cohoes. G. W. Redding, Boston. 
Jonas B. Gilson, Waterford. W. E. Russel, Schenectady. 
P. P. Cleveland, Sk to} R. Proudfit, Jr., Newberg. __ 
T. 8S. Hawks, Buffalo. G.W. Ingalls, Greenfield, N.Y 
Benj. Holt, Little Falls. Z. N. Graves, Troy, &¢. 








NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 
A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha- 
nics and Manufacturers, 

IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 

By JOEL MUNSELL, 


No. 58 State Street, Albany, 
At $1.50 per annum in advance. 
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